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ABSTRACT 

This comparison of the development of bilingual 
education policies and practices presents the legal framework of 
Peruvian and American pol cies, the processes of their establishment, 
and bilingual program implementation. Ta? sociocultural and 
historical circumstances out of which the policies grew and which the 
bilingual programs reflect are also examined. The document includes a 
historical review of how the languages and their speakers produced 
the situations to which policies and practices now respond. 
Long--range implications for the linguistic state of the societies and 
the degree of mutual versus unidirectional influences of the 
languages are outlined. It is concluded that while the aim of the 
language policies and practices in hotii countries is the social 
integration of members of ethnic groups heretofore at least partially 
socially disenfranchised, the differences between the countries, 
growing from attitudes toward bilingualism and monolingualism i. the 
socially dominant group, reveal what each society feels is required 
to achieve integration. (KSE) 
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/ fiLs paper tompares the dei*eU>p7neni of hilmgual 

education pidieie.s ami pmitires hi the United States and 

Peru. It presents the legal framework of the Peruvian and 

American policies, the prf}{esses of their establishment, and 

then bilingual program implementation. It also provides the 

sm iw ultural and historical circumstances out of ivhich the 

policies grew and tehich bilingual programs reflect. Included 

is a historical reinexu of how the languages and their sfH'akers 

produced the situations toward which policies and practices 

now respond. Finally, this paf}er presents implications for 

long-term results m terms of the final linguistic state of the 

s(Hieties and the degree of mutual ifersus unidirectional 

influence of the languages imndved. 

AlUuiugh in ihr history cif ihv pluralistic societies of the world, 
tnultilingiialism has been a frequent (xi at rente in MK ial life, in 
modem nation states the ideas of public language* policy and 
publicly stx>n.soi<*d bilingual education practit"t^ are relatively 
new {Bran Paulston, 1980; I^ibowitz, 1982; (>gbu and Matute^ 
Bianchi, 1986), Such policies and nractic?es have been inotivatt*d 
by diverse politic a]« scxiaU and ideolo[;ic:al cotisidk^rations in 
di^femu ctiuntries; have been received variously; and have 
prcxlucttJ diff *rent outromes in the scKieiics involved. 

This paper deals with how multilingualism is handled in two 
scKieties: Peru and the United Slates; how these two ixjuntries 
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MIX. liOWh Hll lXfU Al. HH T.ATIOS U,l 

Kftirratfd their public languugv |xili<i(s; and how thry arc 
sustaining hiUnRual wluiatifm pratiitt-s. Ahhough it is not 
intendt'd to providi- a thcm>ugh i ross-(uhural review ai bilingual 
etlucalion |K>iities and pradiees here, this pajxr pnsents a 
(timparison of the bihngual t>dutation {x»li( ies and programs and 
the s<Ki<Multural tirtumstances surrounding thetn Both pro- 
grams and tht- |K)hri<«s tliey reflet t weit" establishwl approximately 
exmtemiMiratuHJusly. but inasmuc h as they emerged fnnn radit-ally 
different mm imuliural-ixilitical c in umstances. they may make an 
interesting (onifMrison. 

I will iMgin by looking at the legal hainewejrks <if the Peruvian 
and the Unitetl States bilingual nlutation |Jolic ies and programs, 
the pr<Ktsses of their establishment, and their implementation. 
Because- these ivio programs do not exist in a vac uum— that i^, 
u irelated to any sex icK ultural mailers— and fnf-ause this review 
will show increasing diverisenie between the two programs the 
further I pnxfed fn>m purely legal frameworks, I will then 
provicie a hxik at the sex i<xultural~int hiding the historical— 
ccmtc-xts cMit of which each pitigram grew and which each, of 
course, reflects. Finally, I will txmsidei some cjf the differential 
effetts each program is having in light of its stated aims and 
inferable long-term goals. 

LEGAL FRAMEWORKS AND V ESTABLISHMENT 
OF BILINGUAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

Ihe legal frameworks of the United Slates atrd Peruvian 
bilhigual piograms Icxik cjuite similar on the surfacv. They reflect 
delilx-raie efforts by both governments to affect language 
education and the functions of the languages sjx)ken in each 
ctnmtry (Ogbu, mm). In the United States, the curiam national 
Bilingual Kducation Act, which was set in "gives official 

federal and/or state sanc tion or rect>gniticm to providing special 
educational .services to limited English proficient (LEP) or non- 
English proficic«nt (NEP) students" (Public Uw 95.561, as 
amended in 1978, { 1). Likewise, the Peruvian legal framework 
for bilingual education, which was set in plac* in 1972, 
instructed the Ministry of Education to "pmvide instruction in 
their own language to students who come to schcxjl speaking 
little or no Spanish" (Educatiem l^w of 1972, p. 12). However, if 
cme lcx>ks at the pnxres&es— the means by vhich the^- laws came 
lc» be in the two countries— one begins to see the tip of the* 
icrberg of stxioc ultural-historical differences involved. 
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In flic Uniitxl Sialr>, aJihough ihm* havr Inrn scattmtl 
hihUMiral instaiuvs— usually piivaie bui ^Kxasionally public— of 
bilingual ttliuaiicm puigrains in bilingual ctimmuniiifh. ihv 
initial national >»inuiion Un sucb pu^gianis canu* ibnmgh ihv 
bilingual Ktlucaiinn Acts cif I9fi8. 1974, 1978. and 1981 
(I-iibcmit/, 1982; Pa<lilla, 198;<). Thtsv AiU had btrn siimulatal 
by the court (ballmgts bniught by tiii/t*ns oi liiimis' groups 
c laiining disc rimination on the basis of the l%i Civil Rights Ac i. 
The 1%1 Civil Rights Act, in turn, had Urn engrtid rtnl by cxmrt 
cictisions biouglii by plaiiniffs claiming disciiinination on the 
basis of violations of their rights to equal educational op|K>rtun- 
ity as guaranteed by the Fourfeeiiih Ainendinent to the 
Om.stitution. 

In other words, there would Ik* no biiingu 1 education |>olic ic^i 
and practices and probably only private , miniscule public 
bilingual education programs in the Tnited States were it not iat 
the individual efforts of private i iti/c ns challenging an existing 
state of scKial affairs in relaticm to an abstrac t prim iple voiced in 
the Ckmstinaicm, Fuitheimore, it is evident that not just one* 
cfialleirge and not just nnv prect^denl-setliiig dec ision would have 
Iktu sufficient to establish bilingual education ixdicies and 
firogranis nationally in the United States. Tliis ptcnes*^ has had tc) 
Ik' re|K»ated iti the various Icnalities where bijingiialism or non- 
Kiiglish monolingualism (Un instatue, Spanish inotioHngualisni 
cii Chinese monolingiialism) is prc^sent. Hie first court decisions 
U-d Omgress to i>ass tfie ctliuaiion act that dimtcd the 
c^stablishnunt of bilingual c^lucaiion progiatns. However, eveti 
with t!ie law on the ImkiUs, subst^juent actional have bc^en 
nc^c^siuy to git progmms started in s^x^cific IcHalilies or to 
thallengc^ the validity of the ptograni of a sjx'cific hnixl schcKil 
district as ccmforining to the aims of the ccnirt-directc^d mandate. 
Clurrc»ntly, wv can str a seicmdary process with the inc^njKiration 
of Stat** iK)licies for implementation of the ac ts. In some slates, 
state cxlucation agencies have taken the rc«s|>onsibility of identify- 
itig targe! {K>pulations for bilingual educaticm pnigrains {I-c*ibo- 
wit/, 1980). 

i'hus, the esiablishmrni of bilingual education |>olicies and 
practices in the Unilc^d States has taken scleral stages describc-d 
above and dc*pic ted in Figuie 1. 

The conditions siirrcmiiding and the factors motivating the 
inct ption of c inient bilingual chIuc ation jxdic ic s and programs in 
Peril have* Inen c}uite diffemn fiom those just outlinc^l for llie 
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I'oluu^ ;hu! Pk^kuiis in ihv rniuti Sutrs 

Uniuxl Siatrs. I hv fiisi major diffwncr is thai the initiatives for 
establishing ihi- pit-scnt programs rdtrxv M}\v\y from tin- cTniial 
govfrniiitnt and not fnmi court actions initattti by individual 
citimis *>n ihr basis f>f violalrd tivil lights. Prior to the Pfruvian 
Kducation Art of 1972, there were no legal suits brought by 
liti/ens or citi/en groups c laiming that their basic rights to cnjual 
educational op|x)rtutiity had been violates! by the failure of the 
sihcKi! to leadi in their native language. There is. in fad, no law 
ill Peru cc>m{Kirable to the Uniii d States Cavil Rights Ad of 1964. 
Nor is there anything eciuivalent lo the Unittd Statc*s Omstiiu- 
tion's Fourteenth Aim^ndment. 

Although thc^ has been a tradition of fKisilivt* government 
fiolicy toward bilingual c^huatioii programs in Perii, in order to 
account for the curivnt motivation to t*stablish such compnhen- 
sivc* bilingual cxiucation and the innovative form those programs 
are taking, ^ve must lcK>k solely at the sen iofx>litical ideology of 
the Peruvian govertnnenis of the 1970s, which included the 
following as goals of the sck ieiy: 

I. Thv achievt^nent of iKjlitical. etrmoinic, and cultural 
indeixiidcwv in the imcTnational ccmnrnmity. 
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2. I hv ixm^%iuvin ni-i-ssiiy cif the stK iofKiiitical iiuc^^iatioti of 
flu- lu'Uiohm utiintc^taUHl lumincsti/o f^>puIations as a 

In oihvT words, to Ik^oiiu' an ftonomicaUy clrvHoiHti, 
Uihnologically advanced nation, ihv nimmi Peruvian gt>vern- 
inrnt bdi< ves that it lannol do without having a jKility—tliat is. 
a national < iti/enry— that includes all sectors of the popuiaticm. 
In oitliT to achicw ihis sctxind goal, h was thought nc^t*s.s;ny to 
belter integrate the {Kipuiations linguistically, and ctnisixiuinitly, 
to enlablish a new bilingual education |K»licy and pic^ram 
thnmgh a bilingual education act (Escobar. 1972. 1978). 

Thus we can visuali/e tlu* pnKX*iss of institutionali/adon of the 
current bilingual ixtutation }>oIicies and pnatices in Peni, in 
ccintras! to those of the United Slates, as depicted in Figure 2. 
Not only is theie a great difference between the United Staters and 
Peru in the way bilingual itiucation fndicies and praciitts get 
initiated, but thc^se diffe:nuc*s can also be seen in the 
implenientaiion and admiaisttation of bilingual education pni- 
grains in at least 'wo ways. First, in the United States, the 
res}K>nsibility for ii iaiing bilingual c^lucation prognnns ivsIh 
wilh the Slate education agencies and Icxal school boards. In 
Peru, however, the decision to establish a bilingual education 
program in any given ctimmunity is made by the centra! 
government after it has undertaken u'M^arch and rcTcmtiaissiUKe 
to detertnine the needs of the local communitic*s. Stxtmd, related 
to this fact is the way in which the fcxieral government and Icnal 
school districts particijKUe in programs already underway. In the 
United Slates, the major objective of the ft^deral government is 
funding, as both Molina (1978) and Gonzalez 0978) have 
mentioned. Funding is pmvided, of cx>urse, ncjt cmly at the 
initiative of a schcx)! district or individual (for example, for a 
demonstration n'search pmjec t cm bilingual ttlucaticm). But in 
Peru, the n^ponsibility of the central government, throngli the 
Ministry of Kducaticm, extends to planning and administering 
the entire program. The govemmcm' does not give funds to local 
schcKiI districts and individuals to administer; it admintstet^ 
them. 

In Pent, then* is a curriculum of bilingual education 
esiablisht*d centrally bv the Ministry of Education, lliis situitlicw 
differs in two ways fmni the situaticm in the United States. First, 
in the United States the curriculum for bilingual educ^ation 
(cmsists of the same 'ourses as the regular curriculum, but it is 



Central government administration establishes 
social ideology 
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Central gov^^rnment administration establishes 
bilingual education policy and act 

i 

Ministry of education: 

1. formulates bilingual education 
practices 

2. researches local community 
needs 

3. establishes bilingual education 
programs at local level 

l iKUir Z i ht Fsijlili"s!imf nt tit Kdin^iuil KtJuiiitKjn INiIum s 

(aughi in \\iv Mudt-nis' naiivi- language, and as sudi* it is an 
adjumt pnigrain. In iViii. howrwr, iht- bilingual cihuaUcin 
( unic ulum is at the icirt- of thr pnigram. S<»ct>iui, in the Uniieti 
Staffs fhr bilingual rduraiion im>gtani is thought of as ifinetiial, 
Hiiuh like the Head .Stan Pitigrann for students who are 
iinguistieally disaiivantaged and in some way (ultuially "laek- 
ing." In Pvni, the program is thought of as augmenting the set 
t>f ianguagi* skills that students alnady havr from their native 
iomniuniiy. 

Thus in the I niled Slates, there is wide vaiiation in the kinds 
and ({ualiiy of bilingual ttliuation pn>grams froni one state to 
anothei; and Imm scIkk)! distritt to scIickiI district— for example, 
in lertns of how the studeni's native language will or will ni« f>e 
maintained and how his or her set ond language, Knglish, will bt^ 
devt"lo{HHj— iKH-auM* the initiative in hoth establishing and 
planning the pmgratns is Mi in ihv hands of IcKal s< h(K)l disiric t 
officials (Brati Paulsion. 1980). As a lesult. within the system, in 
the United Slates, nK)jn is left for further litigation if the 
pn>gram dtx^ not mvt^ the minority language ctnnmuniiy's felt 
civil rights io ecjual edueational op}Mjrtunity. 

It might seem from this desitiption that the Peruvian rase is 
totally tentrali/etl and might pnidme piogratns that aie inflexible 
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in tf5i|Miiisf to liK al lutxls. Bui whrii wt- coiti{Kitt' ihv c lilc ria fur 
qualtfyiuK ffaclicrs and M lcH ring mauiials, it wrins otluTwiM-. In 
the Peruvian sysifui, a trachea in the bilingual ctUuation 
program (Un rxainplr. Qucihua-Sijanihh) must (1) be a iiaiivr 
s(K'ak(*t cif Qut^ hua; (2; havr hcfu bom and raisttl in ibv rc^gion; 
0} \w a fUirnt SfKuiish sfxakcT, gradiiatc^i from iolh*s<% iuid 
ai(r<xlit<*d a^ a Icac hrr; and (1) have taught at leasi five years in 
tural aieas <if the region. In addition, in Peiii, th»* creation and 
sehtiion of uisiruitional materials in the diffeic^nt Unaliiit^H are 
tt'S}H>nhibi]itit*s of the loi al bihngual program teat hen* and 
leather trainers. Ihis pitn^'ss allows for teathitig fhxibiUty. 
whieh (orresfKmds to the ar. dialec is. 

In cmler to see the differences bctwtrn the meaning <jf i)ihngual 
ctlucation |>oIi(ies and praetices in the two scKieiies, we neeil to 
examine the rtlative status of the Ianguag(*s involv(*d. In the 
Uniml States duTe is, of course, just om* official, national 
language— Kug!ish~and munerous ncmoffitial iauguages. In 
Peru in 1975. Queehua was made a national langiKig;<% ecjual 
wilh SiKUiish. In eoncrete terms, this meant the following: 

1. An offi(ial alphalnoc writing system was adopted for 
Quechua ainl a icmnnitment was made to inccnjioiafe a 
Queciiua liteiacy program as jKirt of the hiliugual educaiicm 
progiam. riiis part of piogram neiessitatc-d n^searc hing 
and ptefKuing six lefeieme grammers and dictionaries for 
lite six major dialer t are-i> ol Quec hua sfK^keii in the 
country {Ministry of Kducation, 197(i). 

2. I-fHal and legicmal newspajHTs have bc*t^n made* bilingual in 
Qui^chua and S|Mnish. That is, ilu're are aiticles in Quc^hua 
in ilie an*as of national inieres!— idt^ology . cHiucaiion. 
agiicidiure. industiy, and counmnv. 

.1. Daily and wtrkly loeal, legional, and nalional ladio 
programs in Quechua are available on the news, in truisic , 
and in festivities. 

An initial res|Kmse to ihi^- diiieiences between the two 
bilingual c*ducation {>oIiiies and prac tices might l)e to say tlrai of 
onnsc* the programs atv diflertnu In^ausc* they gtew out erf toially 
diffeient c iic timsumces suricnmdmg biiingualism in the two 
touniries. Miai is, one might say that because the contact 
siiualicm in Peru Iras Ihtu predominantly between two languagi^^i 
only—Sjxmish and Qut^hua— it is more e-asily icsolved than in a 
situation like thiU of the United States. In llu latter, thete liave 
been only small jmm keis ol monotitigual aiul bilingual ininoriiies 
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.s{}c*;ikinK a wide laiigr of languagrs in actdtfion \o Kn^lish. while 
till' vasi inajoni> i>f ihv \ntU\) in Knglish imifuiiingual. Thus wr 
amid iHit n'aMiiiably rx{K*ft (hat an (ifficial status (H]uai to 
Kiiglish rould hv givrn la any cif ihr inultiuidr of nnnoiity 
tangna|»('s s{K>kni in ({k* Uniird Siuu s. 

Hcmm't , ihv <litfm tH c*s bciwcrn lac is cij fotnud sii uuurf 
involving ihr btiingual aiucation |K)li( its atid piac iicrs and tbt ii 
o|H*iation in Priii and ihc Ihiintl Stairs, btiwirn siaiusts of ilw 
langiiagt^ involvi*d» and iH tvvmt triativc disttibiaion of nionoUn- 
giial and bilingual {mpulatiuns aix- not all tiit* diifc rriu rs can 
account Un. If look nioiv c losc*ly at ihc* sch icH ultural-bistorical 
diffiirncfs bt twirn thr two it*(i(*s, wt- will srt' bow the history 
of ihr languagrs and ihriv sjH-akris picKluciHi both thr situations 
toward which titlinguai education {Kilictrs and ptac tiers now 
ivN|>ond and ihr irnns ol thinking that Ird in ihrsr ri*siKmsi\s. 

SOCIOCULTURAL-HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 
OF LANGUAGE CONTACT AND AHITUDES 

The United States Case 

If wr had a motion pittuir cartogiapb o{ thr language* 
disiitbuiion and loniact in Noiih Aint*rica iotic*s}Minding tt»ugbly 
to thr grognipbical boundarirs of thr Unitc*d Stairs front thr 
initial stages of F.uio{H-an immigration through thr pn^srnt, wc 
wotdii havr sonirthing likr thr (ollowing. 

J he initial stage is c haiaiu^riml by intrusi\r Kurofiran 
iangtiage commtinitic^s— Kiiglish, SfKinish, French, Dutch, and so 
forth— during thr 17th atui IHth centuries, in cotuait with 
Amriican Indian laitgtiagcs in various, oftrn widrly-scixiraird 
iocaticms. Aftrr thr initial stagr, Fnglish is made thr <ifficial 
national language* of thr newly fcMined {)<ilifical rntity cKt upying 
tlir c*aMrrn seaboard and rxtc nding iiicrrasingly inland during thr 
18th and 19th crntmirs. Duiing this iH*iicKi, we can scr thnv 
itn^KHtant pimrsses ^Hturring. FiiM. the American huiian 
languagrs in contact with Knglish begin to dis;ip})rar hotn an 
c ver-rxpanding arra. Most simply irajr to Ix- s|K)krn, though a 
few, likr Clhrrokrr, niovr wc stwaid to rMafx- ihr iiH'vitablr irsults 
of thr (onta t. Second, iotniation coinitnirs on a large scale of 
what is to bttomr tlv* cinly othri major valiant of KngHsb: Black 
Knglish. Blac k Knglish is a rrsull of conveigefur dc*vrlo|H-d Irom 
a different language f)asr (I^ihov, VMiii). 'i hr e-mrtgrncr of Black 
Knglish lendd br obse»tvc^d throughout tiir souihriti half of thr 
llnite:*d States. Thiid, thrrr is a gradttal yic'Iding ol othrr 
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K.uiii|«'an lansiiam- to»umuni«UN i<> ihi- iM ivasivrtit ss ol KiiKlisIi 
as romiiuuiiiics iKtciinc iiurtasiiiKly iiiKjipoiaUtl into tin- 

VuiHtl Siaus iKility. riuN punv^s can In- mxh hi anas like 
Floricla. tin- souihmi iwris fif the I.ouiMaiia PuuIkim-. and ilu- 
Dux ti-.s{K>akiiig IMiriions ol Nt w York. 

A lUK kind of loiuati hiuiaiion itumsilifd dm ins the laio Hliii 
and ctntuiics. iMtwuii t-Mablislutl (<nniniiiiitios <>( Fiij.lisli 
sfM-akcis and nroups of nrwly-an ivml sjK akc is ol f>il«'r Uuiguagt s: 
Nonvf-Kian, Indian, (iciinan. SwctUsh. P<d!sh, Yiddish. (iliimM'. 
JajKuu-sf. and so Umh. In iIum- casts, wv can wr initially non- 
Knglish nionoIinKualisni. usually shifiint. ui oni-.and-a-half 
Krnriaiional bilinsualisin and finally lo Knglish numolinKual- 
isin. 

Howtvi i. soun gitiups of iunniKianis. loi example Chinese 
S|Aakeis and sonu- Yiddish sjx akeis. had u»nunuous imniigiaiion 
and a IcKali/ed ctmnnuniry; lonseciuenOy. iheii languages have 
uuiained wiih lathei nion- siable hilingualisni (Oehu & Maiu«e- 
Biamhi. HW6). 

In addition, the wesiwaid ex|Kinsion oj the late Hhh (cinuiy 
loniinned its eiadiialoiy lontan with Ann i it an Indian languages 
and hiought new coniatt with older, esiahlislud KHnmnniiies of 
non-Knglish s|Makers. in<»si notably the S|Kniish sfx-akeis of the 
West and the Southwest. 

Ihus currently, we have- i«jt mie hut a large luunlMi <»f 
dilhniit MKial prcKCHscs refleftcnl in tin vari<Mrs bilingual 
situations extant in the United States: iht Knglish-Biatk Knglish 
coniiiti situation: tcintatt with the remaining, though nuiniii- 
cally atienuaictl. American Indian language- ctinnnuniiies; aid 
siiuaiicMis like the Knglish-Spanish or Knglish-Cliinese oriiait 
where the tuinofficial language has a long history within the 
I'mic-d States and whete there s a wide range ol dialects in which 
il is sjxjken {(iuthrie. Um; Sanchez, mi). 

In understanding the plastic reshaping of puMevses of change 
in the rnitetl Siate- language- contact scene ovri the last .H<H) 
years, we must uiuleistand the attitudes about language that 
reflect Mwial concepts o{ "humaniiess ' on the patt e»f nienilx is <j1. 
esjxcially. the MKio|xdititalIy dominant Knglish-sjxakhig coin- 
inuiiity. We have seen in I 'nited Stales sck ic ly overall an almost 
entirely one-way dominance e>f Knglish in language use. Ihis 
may Im- due to thrc-c- factors. First, there is a great sensitivity 
towaid language- use. Ihal is, there is no easualness towaid 
uhich language one ii.vs in the liniied States. It is very 
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itiitKiilant lo s]Kak ilu- "piojKi" languagt-. Sf«uiuUy. ihui 
aiiiiudf K supiMHinl by the lerliiig ihai iluiv is only one 
utYfpiubU- laiiKuagr— F.uRlish. MonoUiigualiMn is atttputi as a 
mmiial sijuaiinn iit ihv VniUxi Siaus B«iiiK a nun Ku(i;lish 
s|K'ala t ill tin- IJnititl Suius MHitiy has nicaiii hnns Mxially tioi 
f|uilrais aurjMalilc as ilu- naiivr KiiRlish sfK^aki is. I hird. tlu'iv is. 
and has iKtii hisfoiic ally, ahmiM no suucimal tlfcct on F.iiKlish 
of ihf various laiigua.m s invohrd in ihr ditii irm kinds of umtat I 
situations (Ht inantUv-i ihavtv. 19H1). 

The Peruvian Case 

In (ttnirasi to the siluaiitm in the Uniittl Siati-s. in Prn'i both 
ilic natuiv oi ilu' bilingual situaiion and the conditicins of couum I 
if lations fK tw<t n the lan.uuaKc loininunitics haxr Inrn didiictii. 

AhluHigh tlu- indigvnons {Mipulations of iht- ami that is now 
Vnu ri |nt st iit a funnlHi of lultuially disiiiui groups. s|H-akin{j; 
alifiui 15 laiifiuam s of 10 linguistic familits— in a |>opiilation of i 
million. .H.fi iniilion s|M'ak QiMthua and appioximatcly 500.000 
s|Hak oilur languages (()f"iiia Natitinal. H)71)— two historical 
fauois havt* seival to mluto the pii-M-nt situation t» onv of 
<oni;..f iMtvvtrn two inajoj languagt-s. First. Quciha was the- 
iiativi- languagf s{M>krn by tin- laigcst nunilH-r of |Kt>pl<' 
iiidigrnous to the Andean area More Fuiofjean n»utait. S«-<ond, 
Quechua was the offit ial language ol tlu Ima Finpin-, and by 
viiiue of this fatt. had devehiixd as a lingua fiaiua over the 
entire aiea of what i?, now Kcuador, Peru. Ckilonibia. C:hile, and 
Argentina. Fhus the bilingualisni of Peiuvian contatt has 
iiivolveii ideologic ally only two languages: Sjjanish and Quet hua. 

This fan has had tw<i ini{K>itant tesulis. Although SfKinish is 
currently mouolingually sfKiken by a inajoiity of the It) million 
Peruanos. they lepreseni only ;i slim majoiiiy ol fiO iKicent. 
Quci hua. rjn tlu- othei hand, is moncdingually sfKjken by a large 
minority of 25 {jeiccnl. Ai> additional 21 {Miceiit of the- 
jMipiilaiion ate bilingual Quet hua-Spanish sjxakets (Oficinu 
Nacional. 197}). Howevei, these figuies. which are f<*i the entile 
ccmniry, ate soniewliiit misleading, Iwcause of the geographical 
distiibuticMi of the languages. Most ol the- monolingual .Spanish 
sjieakei^ are ctmccntiated in the coastal areas. If we lcK>k at the 
southern highlands districts, the iMueniage of nuinolingual 
Quechua sin-akcrs lists to lieiween 87 and 95 inrcem. and tlu- 
iiinntH'r cjI bilingual Quechua-.Spanish siKakeis cones|>ondingly 
diops lo be tween 5 and 15 |Krcc'nt (Kscofjar, 1978; Fsct)bar. Maicjs 
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Mat, & AllM-ni. 1975). Ihis (onuasts chamaticuliy with ilir 
disfithiiiMHi <»l hiiitigiialism in lUv Vnimi Stairs. 

In otdn to tindn stand finthn the cuitrni siiiiaii ti and 
atlifiid(*s tuwaid inlingtialiMn in Pmi, wv must also hmk at ihr 
htMotical d(*\^lcipiiimt of irlatidnshtps iH-iwmi ihv diflmnt 
MKial gtnups involvni. I he c intent sittiatiun with irs|H*< i to iMith 
laiiKnagi* distithuttcm and hilinguai cHiiuattcm {K>lt(itN and 
piacttivs arises liotn the liistoriial <k»vt lni>tneiu o{ scnial i<iroUij*y 
and attiiiides louant othci languages pvt-vailing in the cotna<t 
situation (Rostwonmski cle Die/ tntnsi^tu, WaihieK 191% 

Fiisl ol atl, the Spatiish culcini/etN nf Peiii did ccHisider the 
tiati\f iniiahitants of rhe area. While hoiu oin (ontein]>oiaiy 
jKis|HHttve. we would not applaud the Spanislt ci>lonists* aitn o! 
suhjugatitig the native ]x»pu!ation, it puHhiied a diUeietU kitid ot 
otiticmie iiotn that iKtuttitig in the NfUth Atneiit an <aM*. Ftist, it 
nieatu titat some degiee oi relatit>n.*hip was |iossibU iK twmi the 
two {populations. Second, it tneain that the native populations 
weir aecotded a ilegitr o\ hitman identity. 1 his situation was 
augtnenteil by the pioselyti/ing aims ui the (i;itholic Chute h. 
Ftuthernioif, the hui thai Quethua was the lattguage of a 
sfuially (funplex, sUatiitctl. ex|Kinsi\e thecKiatic state— the liua 
Kuipite — allowcti the Ihetiat> colonists to auoiti it a degitr ol 
piestige that the North Antetuaii folonists did Ufjt give to any of 
the tiati\r languages fhey eiuountered. 

It we had a moticHt pittute caitogtaph oi the langttage 
distiihution and contact of the Petuvian sintation c»vei time and 
IKiialh l to that jtisi outlinnl for the United States, we would see 
an initial stage of itittustve t.uiopeait coloiii/aticm duting ilie late 
Uilh and 17th cetuiuies between a gioup of IlM^ian S|Ktn!sh 
sjwakets fsocially espaiioles) and ^{HVikets ot Queihtia and tithei 
indigenous lattguages (soi ially uatnHfs). 

The {Kiioil horn the 17th ihitmgh tiie ISth tentuiic*s s;tw a 
giadual. though exfxtnding. social meiging of thc^ origitial 
|)opulations— rv/;«Hf>/r.s and nativos. I hv sm iM ptcniuct of these 
two oiiginal tthnie categoties was the enu rgence of a nc 
s(Kioefhnic categoiy: the mtsiizt). 

linally, ihi {nditical icvolutions of the llHh ceiiluty s.iw the 
t stablishmciit of a itational identity— /;rn^/iwf>— which is disttfu i 
fiotn that ol the inhaiiitatits of the IlH iian IVninsida. I his {Hriiwl 
also inaiks the coniituted growling enuigtucc* of and culiutai 
doininatue by the MHiiH-ilmic 'ai 'gory of mestiziK This fac t was 
at ctmii>;nii(Hi f>y ifie }>;nal!el devcloptnc^nt of a natiotuil Ian- 
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guuK<* — Pciuvian S|i;iiiish — iluii lwt :inu» tin ttasingly dtstiiu t Uxnw 
IlH*ii«in SfKiiiish. Pciiivian SpattiNh is <i hylnul lunguuKr, a ivhuh 
of llir hnig. stable, and intrnsr coniai I iHiWicn. iniUaUy. IlHiiaii 
Sininish and Qnahua Peruvian S|Kinish is siitnigly niarkt*ti by 
Quixhua syniax and phuiiology. Ihis pixHt'ss has it>n{intH*d and 
intrnsiiirf{ during iUv 20(h crntuiy. 

Figuics ,1 and I cxcinplify. in the first lohnnns, soric ol \hv 
terms for scHicH'thnic (aU-i»(Hic> ol {H*rs(»n.s in \hr hiatal Stairs 
and IVni and. in \hv scfond tolunnis, ihr way in vhiih iIicm* 
(iHres{H>nd \o Iant>uat{v idcntitit-s. In tin- rniltnLl Siatt-s tht* term 
**AuH*rii an * has two meanings: <i) onr of national idtiility; and 
(2) thai c ihnii taUHoiy of ciii/rns who aiv tok(*ns »Mr rxirlhiur 
ol tin* identity , that is, iioi niendni^ of any otlu^r of the inatiy 
"loic*i}^ir* eilniit i*ioiips. Ihe natiotial lani^uage, Knj;lish, is die 
lan.^lla^e identify oi tin* group, hi Peiu. <in the othei haiul. the 
iiuhisive ;ei»n lor national identify, />^'rM«i<o, dens not eor}es|>ond 
to any nl {hv lerins designating the naircnvei ethnie identitie.s. 
Also, the national language identitie^ ate ntuhi|)le. I hat is, both 
Spanish and Queibua sjK^akeis ate pm/riiUM. 

Hie existenie in Pent of the s(KifK*thni( category ffwsiizo, ihe 
siKial pKHluci ol t'.spnfiofe.s (a laiegoiy which no longer is pit^ent 
in Peiuvian scnieiy) and nathos, contiasts with the situation in 
the lUiiiet! Spates, hi tin* rniltx! Stales then* is no MKiiK^lhnic 
category ol petsons that is the s<«ial priKluci ol two or more 
categoiies. Ahhough the woid mr.sitzi) diu-s ihc ui in Knglish, il is 
a teim h)i a lacial caicgoiy with no scHifHilinii impiications. 
f hat is. in the rniuti Siali*s, a person who is a laciai niesti/o has 
Ihe ethnic identity ol one ot the otht*i patent. 



hi the pievicnis setiions, I have* attempted to demonstraie die 
ways in which the scKifKuhuia! attitudes thai inembeis of 
language coinminuties ha\e toward language ccnles and theit use 
aie laclois oi o\e! whelming impoiiatue in dcieiniing the stance 
taken toward national bilingual education }>idic)es and practices, 
hi this section, I considca the implications lot long-fetin t^llec lsoi 
icAuhs of these {Milicies and ptogtams as lac els of the widei and 
ongoing languagt* icHiiaci sitiiations. 

These lesults can he considereil in terms ol two dimensions: 
first, the iinal linguisiii stale- ol the* soiieiies, in teims ol whc'thei 
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Ethnic Identity 



Language 



1, American (national identity) 



English 



1,1 American 

1-2 Mexican-American 



Enghsh 



(Mexican) Spanish 
(±English) 
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1.4 
1.5 

re 

17 
1.7.1 
1.7,2 
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Chinese-American 
Italian-American 
Japanese-American 
etc. 

American Indians 
Navajo 
Apache 
etc. 



Navajo (±English) 
Apache (±English) 



Chinese (±English) 
Italian (±English) 
Japanese {±Inglish) 



l ii»UM %. f a\ofiniji\ ul Fihiiu C:.iug*>iu*s of Sinial Privm 
111 lilt' rnihtl Sum s 111 ( onjum fion with 



lliry aiv to In- bilingual or monolinHiial; and second, ihv drj»m' 
t^i muiuai vrl^u^ iintditalional inilunur n( \i\v ianguuses 
involvttl. 

hi ihr United Siau-s, bilingual tilmalion {Kilicirs and prat iitr*^ 
haw as ihrii aim iat iliraling a iransiiion Uam niunlingualiNUi in 
a nun-KngliNh language (such as S|>anish), through biliiigualisni 
on an individual level, u> ultimate Knglish inonoiingualism on 
tlie coinnuuiiiy level. Bilingualism is smi as transitional and the 
inhuaiional programs ofleml lo LF.P and NKP suidenis are 
nansiuonal bilingual eiluca on programs, with the ideal end 
being Kngli.sh nionolingualism foi the entiie i^opulaiion. 

hi Peru, the aims ol the bilingual aUuation i>olici<^ and 
praetiK^s, as officially siatcti, are not lo prtMJuce a nation of 
.nonolingual SfKinish sfieakers. but rather one of bilingual 
Spanish-Qmthua s|Hakers. Poliiitians may argue diat such a 
siuiation is not a stable one— t!uu there will inevitably be a sinss 
toward SiHiuish monoiiuguaiisni. I tan rite tht^se instances ot 
tuirently exiMing multilingual nation stales in the world, 
jjaitic ulaily those of KurojK*, Given thai a signifitant minority oJ 
the population in l^ru is currently Qucnhua monolingual and 
an(>lher large minoiity is Qutc hua S{KUHsh bilingual, the 
contexts in which SfHtnish i.s leartutl and used for most bilini ual 
sixakeis are public ones, while Qutthua remains lor pri\ate 
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Ethnic Identity 



Language 



!• Peruano (national identity) 



Spanish and/or Quechua 



1.1 Mestizo 

1.2 Nativo/campesino 

1.2.1 Quechua 

1.2.2 Aymara 
1.Z3 Campa 

1.2.4 Aguaruna 

1.2.5 etc. 



Spanish and/or Quechua 



Quechua 
Aymara 
Campa 
Aguaruna 



iViMHi ill Vi iu ii) Oinjundiiiii \%'iih 



coniexis. AlsfK inasiniu h as ihire is no driogation of Quahua 
u,s;igf, it strms reasonable lo cxptii ifial bilingual usagt' on ihc- 
basis of difU.enf sik iai functions for eacli <<kIc'— much like ihc 
Swiss situation— rmiy continue lor a long lime ((iuinjx'r/, 1982). 
C^)mparativc figiavs from the 1%1, 1972, ;ind I98S nnsuses in 
Pcni pivscnt striking evidence that current language shifts ate not 
in the dim tion of inc reusing .S{>anish niomiiinguali.sni. 

However, even should the uhiinate language sct'ne in Peru 
Ik c ome one of Spanish monoIinguaUsm— and if so. in how many 
years?— the naUnr of ihe monoiin^ualism involved would t>e 
cjuile different from the monolingualisni in the Ihiited Slates. 
Fit)m the evidence available, it si^ems thai, unlike English in the 
Ihiiied Stales, Spanisli in Peru has btrn and eontinut^ to l>e 
extensively influenttil by Quethua (F.srijbar, 1978; Lujan, 
Minaya, Sc Sankoff. 198.H, 1984; Po/^i-Fsiot, 1972). 

In tlie Uniietl Stales, it is a striking sinial faet ihi'i the non- 
Knglisi) languages in the various rontact situations liave had 
almost no influenif on English. This fact lias In^en tmause of the 
attitudes toward language use in ctinjumtifM with the diretiion 
of bilingualism, that is, monrdingua! English sfK^akeis in contact 
with bilingual s|H»akers of a native* language plus English. 

In Peru, bilingualisni has pnxeeded in both directions. That 
is, there is both a native Sfxmish plus Quct hua-as-a-Mx^md- 
language bilingualisin and native Quethua plu^ Spanish-as-a- 
s<*cond-language biiingualism. The result has that a 

distinctive national language has eniergt'd: Peruvian Spanish. 
Peruvian S{>Hnish is a national variant of a more universal 
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S(i;tnisii ihul ttaisiMs oJ a latigr of sjMTc h sfylt .s, tac fi inanifrsting 
diffeicni syiuattic, fihciiuilfigical, ami k^xual MifUiriurs hxnu 
Qucihua (KmxiIku , I97ti, I97K). 

CONCLUDING REMARKS 

In ccmc lusicm, tin* aim of ihr latiguagt* |K)iii it s and |>ra(ti<T*?» in 
Iwiili ihe Uniutl Sunvn ami Peru is ihv siKial iniesraiicm of 
nunibtis t>f (ihnit {^luups thai liavr btrn in ihv jKist ai ItaM 
{liiitially s<Kially diMiifnuuhiMH^i. Howt-vrr, ihv diffemurs 
bciwcrn ihv bilingual (*tiiiiation {Hilicits and pit>sianis in ihv iwu 
Mxiviivs, siciw'ing cnii cif aiiiiudrs lowaid bilingualism vmuji 
mcmolingualisni on ihv pan of ihc MxiaUy dominani gioup in 
each sociciy, itvcal wliat vAih stHiviy (vvls is uHiuimi in otdti lo 
a(bi(*\T thai iiitcgtation. In Peru, Mnial intcgnttion h Inking 
achic val by rxu-nding higlur sunm io ihv tullurally stxond 
languagt', a prcntss dial sinndianetaibly buHtdrns ihv scnietal 
definition of viuh \mhon. In ihr Unitai Siatt-n, on tlic oihtT 
hand, ilu- rstablishnu lU am! ofKiation of bilingual cxlutaiion 
fiolic and programs havt- laigcly prcKtt-deil on ihv assumpfion 
thai tmv can Ik- a "ical" mrmbei of American WHiriy (mly by 
becoming a monolingiiai KngHsh s|)eakcf , thus giving up onv s 
native* languagt^ and rfhnic identity (HernandcvChavtv, 1981; 
Ogbu, and Matutt -Biam ht, 198f>). 

\Vv can scr rven frcmi this comparison of the* mm icKuhural- 
historical dctruninants of tin attitucit-s in ihv United Slates 
towaid ncm-F.nglish s|K*akers that, (Ktause this altitude does not 
cxtur in all othei Moieties, it is not a iiect-ssary adjutut to 
bilingual edutaticni jMilicies nid prac ticev What would happn 
to the* bilingual cxiucation in the Ihiinti States if the monolin- 
gual and bilingual non-Knglish siH-akets in our comniutiiiies 
were not strn as Cesser Aineritans ' and linguistically dinadvaii^ 
tagcti?" What c^Xfxmsions in oin thinking alwnu ourM-lves as 
inendKis of a national community would take place if we sitw the 
native spc^akeis of othei languages in our connnuiv'jes as 
bringiufj a valuable nsoinxe to Ik- sbart^d in ieali/i»g the 
{KUentiai foi the next generation for iKcoming nudtilingual in 
the oihet im{K)rtant language s of the world? 
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